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LINCOLN  AS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.* 

By  Alexander  K.  McClure, 

Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “Times.” 


'"PHE  supreme  law  makes  the  President 
A the  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  nation.  This 
is  a necessity  in  all  well-regulated  govern- 
ments, as  the  sovereign  or  highest  civil 
ruler  must  have  supreme  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  country  for  the  public  de- 
fence. During  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  universal  confidence  that  General 
Washington  inspired  made  him  practically 
the  supreme  director  of  our  military  opera- 
tions. The  supreme  civil  authority  then 
was  the  Colonial  Congress,  and  no  one  of 
that  body  could  assume  this  high  prerog- 
ative. During  the  war  of  1812  with  Eng- 
land, I find  no  instance  in  which  President 
Madison  exercised  any  authority  in  the 
direction  of  campaigns  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  There  was  no  formal 
commander-in-chief.  Major-General  Dear- 
born, the  ranking  major-general,  was 
assigned  as  acting  commander-in-chief, 
although  retained  in  active  command  in  the 
northern  district.  The  President  was  con- 
ferred with  very  freely  as  to  military  move- 
ments, but  he  did  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  issuing  orders  for  military 
movements  in  the  field.  The  Mexican  War 
presents  a somewhat  different  phase  of  his- 
tory. President  Polk  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility as  commander-in-chief  by  ordering 
General  Taylor  to  march  from  the  Nueces 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  precipitated  the 
Mexican  War  without  either  the  authority 
or  knowledge  of  Congress  ; and  later  in 
the  war,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  army  to  make  an  aggressive 
campaign  on  the  City  of  Mexico,  General 
Scott  was  summoned  by  the  President  to 
propose  a plan  of  campaign  that  he  should 
command  in  person.  He  did  so,  and  after 
its  approval  by  the  President,  the  troops 
were  provided,  and  General  Scott  was  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  the  campaign  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  Mexican  capital,  without 
interference  by  orders  from  Washington. 

INCAPACITY  OF  THE  EARLIER  COMMANDERS 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

When  civil  war  confronted  us  in  1861, 
General  Scott  was  the  hero  of  two  wars, 


and  recognized  by  the  country  and  the 
world  as  the  Great  Captain  of  the  age. 
Although  a son  of  Virginia,  he  was  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  the  government,  and  all 
turned  to  him  as  the  bulwark  of  safety  for 
our  threatened  country.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  most  accomplished  general  then 
living,  and  President  Lincoln,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  country  had  absolute  faith  in  his 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, even  in  the  extreme  and 
appalling  necessities  of  civil  war,  with 
consummate  skill  and  success.  It  was  not 
until  active,  practical  operations  had  to  be 
commenced  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital  and  for  the  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  those  closest  to  General  Scott 
learned  the  sad  lesson  of  his  utter  incom- 
petency for  the  new  duties  forced  upon 
him.  He  had  entirely  outlived  his  useful- 
ness. He  had  never  commanded  over 
twelve  thousand  men  in  all  his  lustrous 
record,  and  the  magnitude  of  our  Civil 
War,  coming  upon  him  when  the  infirmities 
of  age  enfeebled  him  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, made  him  wholly  unequal  to  the  task. 
President  Lincoln,  always  unobtrusive 
when  he  could  be  so  consistently  with  his 
sense  of  duty,  deferred  to  General  Scott 
and  his  military  associates.  He  had  no 
plan  of  campaign  ; he  sought  only  to 
attain  peace  with  the  least  bloodshed  and 
disturbance. 

The  first  star  that  shed  its  lustre  on  the 
Union  arms  was  that  of  General  McClel- 
lan, the  young  Napoleon  of  the  West, 
whose  victories  in  Western  Virginia  made 
his  name  a household  word.  He  was  . the 
first  to  propose  a comprehensive  plan  for 
aggressive  movements  against  the  rebel- 
lion, and  coming  from  one  of  the  youngest 
soldiers  of  the  army,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  General  Scott,  with  his  sensitiveness 
as  to  advice  from  those  of  less  experience, 
rejected  it,  and  presented  a comprehensive 
plan  of  his  own,  then  known  as  the  “Ana- 
conda ” method  of  crushing  the  rebellion. 
In  this  dispute  Lincoln  took  no  part,  and 
probably  gave  little  attention  to  it.  He 
then  clung  to  the  hope  that  no  such  gen- 
eral military  movements  might  be  neces- 
sary to  attain  peace.  His  belief  was  that 
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held  by  most  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  cabinet,  that  a successful  battle  and 
the  capture  of  Richmond  would  bring 
peace.  He  had  no  occasion,  therefore,  to 
exercise  his  authority  as  commander-in- 
chief, beyond  conferring  with  General 
Scott  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Had  he 
understood  the  issue  then  as  he  understood 
it  a year  or  more  later,  I hazard  little  in 
saying  that  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
would  have  been  differently  fought,  and 
with  almost  a reasonable  certainty  of  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents.  The  care  with 
which  he  watched  the  diffusion  of  military 
forces,  and  the  keen  sagacity,  and  tireless 
interest  he  ever  manifested  in  the  concen- 
tration of  our  military  forces  in  every 
campaign,  forbid  the  assumption  that,  had 
he  understood  the  war  then  as  he  soon 
learned  to  understand  it,  there  could  have 
been  a division  of  the  Union  forces  in  the 
Bull  Run  campaign  to  fight  the  united 
forces  of  the  enemy.  General  McDowell 
fought  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  with  seven- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
effective  men  and  twenty-four  guns,  when 
he  should  have  had  some  fifteen  thou- 
sand additional  from  General  Patterson’s 
command,  and  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serve Corps,  then  fully  organized  and  ready 
for  the  field.  I feel  quite  sure  that  had 
Lincoln  then  assumed  the  authority  as 
commander-in-chief  that  he  ever  after 
maintained  until  Grant  became  lieutenant- 
general,  McDowell  would  have  commanded 
fully  fifty  thousand  men  at  Bull  Run,  and 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  enemy  and 
marched  into  Richmond.  It  is  possible, 
indeed  quite  probable,  that  such  an  achieve- 
ment would  have  ended  the  war,  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  Slavery,  the  author  of  the  war, 
would  have  survived  such  a peace,  and 
the  great  conflict  of  thirty  years  ago  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  another  genera- 
tion. 

LINCOLN  FORCED  TO  BECOME  A REAL  COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Lincoln  was  quickened  to  the  exercise 
of  his  full  authority  as  commander-in- 
chief  by  the  multiplied  misfortunes  of  his 
generals.  He  accepted  as  commanders 
the  men  in  the  army  most  conspicuous  in 
military  service,  and  it  was  one  of  the  sad- 
dest lessons  of  the  war  that  not  one  of  the 
commanders  then  prominent  before  the 
country  and  most  trusted,  became  chief- 
tain as  the  conflict  progressed.  The  con- 
trast between  the  Union  and  the  Confeder- 


ate commanders  is  indeed  painful.  The 
Confederate  officers  who  started  out  as 
military  leaders  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  as  a rule  were  its  chieftains  at  the 
close.  The  Johnstons,  Cooper,  Lee,  Beau- 
regard, Jackson,  Longstreet,  Hill,  Kirby 
Smith,  Ewell,  Early,  Bragg,  Hood,  Fitz 
Hugh  Lee,  Stuart,  and  others,  either  fell  in 
the  flame  of  battle,  leading  high  commands, 
or  emerged  from  the  war  with  the  highest 
distinction.  On  the  other  side,  not  one  of 
the  men  who  came  out  of  the  war  with  the 
grateful  plaudits  of  the  country  as  chief- 
tains of  the  Union,  was  known  to  military 
fame  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  One 
by  one  Lincoln’s  commanders  fell  by  the 
wayside,  and  he  was  constantly  perplexed 
with  the  sense  of  the  fearful  responsibility 
he  was  compelled  to  assume  in  the  assign- 
ment of  commanders  to  the  different  ar- 
mies. This  necessity  naturally  called  for 
the  employment  of  his  supreme  powers, 
and  compelled  him  to  exercise  the  sound- 
est discretion  time  and  again,  as  failure 
followed  failure  in  his  great  work  of  over- 
throwing the  rebellion.  Lincoln  had 
learned  the  painful  lesson  of  Scott’s  in- 
ability to  perform  the  duties  expected  of 
him  by  the  country,  and  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1861,  he  called  the  first  council  of 
war,  which  embraced  his  cabinet,  Scott, 
and  other  military  men.  It  was  there  that 
McDowell’s  plan  for  the  advance  on  Ma- 
nassas was  decided  upon.  Lincoln  did  not 
advise,  but  assented  to  it,  and  Scott  gave 
a reluctant  assent  only  when  he  learned 
that  it  was  a public  necessity  for  the  army 
to  advance,  as  the  term  of  the  three 
months’  men  would  soon  expire.  The 
history  of  that  battle  is  known  in  all  its 
details  to  experienced  military  men. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a man  of  Lin- 
coln’s sagacity  and  trained  practical 
methods  should  consider  his  responsibility 
as  commander-in-chief  after  the  defeat  of 
Bull  Run.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  one  to 
whom  he  could  turn  for  counsel  that  he 
could  implicitly  accept,  and  he  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  On  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  Lincoln  sought  no  sleep, 
but  after  gathering  all  the  information 
that  he  could  as  to  the  situation,  he  de- 
voted the  hours  of  early  morning  to  formu- 
lating a plan  of  military  operations,  and  it 
is  marvellous  how  closely  that  programme 
was  followed  in  the  long  and  bloody  years 
through  which  the  war  was  fought  to  itscon- 
summation.  This  was  Lincoln’s  first  dis- 
tinct assumption  of  the  duties  of  command- 
er-in-chief. He  wrote  out  in  pencil,  with 
his  own  hand,  memoranda  directing  that  a 
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blockade  should  be  made  effective  as  soon 
as  possible  ; that  the  volunteer  forces  at 
Fortress  Monroe  be  constantly  drilled  and 
disciplined  ; that  Baltimore  be  held  with  a 


firm  hand  ; that  Patterson’s  forces  be 
strengthened  and  made  secure  in  their  posi- 
tion ; that  the  forces  of  West  Virginia  con- 
tinue to  act  under  orders  from  McClellan  ; 
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that  General  Fremont  push  forward  his 
work  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  Missouri ; 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  be  reorgan- 
ized as  rapidly  as  possible  on  Arlington 
Heights  ; and  that  new  volunteers  be 
brought  forward  speedily  into  camps  for 
instruction.  This  paper  bears  date  July 
23,  1861  ; and  on  the  27th  of  July  he 
added  to  it  that  when  the  foregoing  shall 
have  been  substantially  attended  to,  Ma- 
nassas Junction  and  Strausburg  should  be 
seized  and  permanently  held,  with  an  open 
line  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Strausburg, 
and  a joint  movement  from  Cairo  on  Mem- 
phis, and  from  Cincinnati  on  East  Tennes- 
see, should  be  promptly  organized.  This 
was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  acceptance  of  the 
necessity  that  called  him  to  exercise  his 
duties  as  commander-in-chief,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  his  plan  of  campaign 
fully  comprehended  the  situation  and  the 
military  necessities  which  arose  thereafter. 

The  mental  and  physical  feebleness  of 
Scott,  together  with  the  infirmities  of 
temper  which  age  and  disease  had  logic- 
ally wrought,  made  it  a necessity  to  have 
a new  commander  for  the  army.  McClel- 
lan was  then  the  only  one  who  came  with 
achievement  to  enforce  his  title  to  the 
general  command,  and  he  was  called  to 
Washington  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Volunteers  were  offered 
in  abundance,  and  the  one  man  of  any 
country  best  fitted  for  the  organization  of 
a great  army,  was  fortunately  there  to 
organize  the  army  that  was  ever  undaunted 
by  defeat,  and  that  in  the  end  received  the 
surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox.  There 
was  early  friction  between  Scott  and  Mc- 
Clellan, and  all  the  kind  offices  of  Lincoln 
failed  to  soothe  the  old  veteran  or  to  make 
the  young  commander  submissive  to  the 
whims  of  his  superior.  It  became  a supreme 
necessity  to  have  Scott  retired,  and  it  was 
finally  accomplished  after  much  effort,  but 
fortunately  it  has  no  detailed  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.  The  true  story  of 
Scott’s  retirement  from  the  command  of  the 
army  could  have  been  written  but  by  three 
men,  viz.:  Lincoln,  Cameron,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Thomas  A.  Scott.  They  have  all 
joined  the  veteran  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
the  great  majority  beyond,  and  none  will 
ever  write  the  chapter  on  the  change  of 
the  military  commanders-in-chief  in  1861. 

Lincoln’s  differences  with  McClellan. 

From  the  time  that  Lincoln  called 
McClellan  to  Washington,  he  tenaciously 
exercised  his  high  prerogatives  as  com- 


mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy 
until  the  8th  of  March,  1864,  when  he 
handed  to  General  Grant  his  commission 
as  lieutenant-general ; and  he  was  very 
often  in  conflict  with  his  department  com- 
manders as  to  their  operations  or  failure 
to  prosecute  them.  His  first  serious  trial 
arose  with  General  McClellan  in  the  fall 
of  1861,  and  that  conflict  was  never  en- 
tirely closed  until  McClellan  was  finally 
relieved  from  the  command  of  his  army 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  the  fall 
of  1862.  The  late  fall  months  of  1861 
were  peculiarly  favorable  for  military 
operations,  and  the  administration  and  the 
entire  country  became  impatient  to  have 
the  army  advance.  Just  when  Lincoln  ex- 
pected a movement  toward  Manassas,  Mc- 
Clellan became  seriously  ill,  and  continued 
so  for  several  weeks  ; and  after  his  re- 
covery, obstacles  seemed  to  multiply  each 
day,  until  the  aggressive  movement  was 
universally  demanded.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1861,  Lincoln  requested  of  Mc- 
Clellan a plan  of  campaign,  in  which  he 
asked  how  soon  the  army  could  be  moved, 
and  how  many  men  would  be  required  to 
make  the  advance  direct  to  Richmond. 
To  this  McClellan  replied  that  he  could 
move  from  the  15th  to  the  25th,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  had  another  plan  of  cam- 
paign • soon  to  present  to  the  President. 
During  McClellan’s  illness  Lincoln  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  summoning 
Generals  McDowell  and  Franklin  in  con- 
ference with  him  as  to  the  movements  of 
the  army,  and  on  the  27th  of  January, 
without  consulting  with  any  of  the  com- 
manders, or  even  the  cabinet,  he  issued 
“General  War  Order  No.  1,”  directing  that 
on  the  2 2 d of  February  there  should  be  a 
general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  against  the  insurgents,  of  the  army 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Army  of  Western  Virginia,  the 
army  in  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla 
at  Cairo,  and  the  naval  forces  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  was  followed  four 
days  later  by  a special  order  from  the 
President  to  General  McClellan,  directing 
that  all  the  disposable  forces  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  be  moved  imme- 
diately upon  Manassas  Junction  ; that  all 
details  be  in  the  discretion  of  McClellan, 
and  the  movement  was  to  begin  on  the  2 2d 
of  February.  This  was  a direct  order  to 
McClellan  ; but  believing,  as  he  did,  that 
it  was  not  a wise  one,  he  urged  his  objec- 
tions earnestly  upon  the  President.  It  was 
to  these  objections  that  Lincoln  wrote  a 
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LINCOLN  AND  McCLELLAN  IN  McCLELLAN’S  HEADQUARTERS.  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BRADY. 


somewhat  celebrated  letter  to  McClellan, 
in  which  he  so  tersely,  but  suggestively, 
discussed  the  difference  between  the  Pen- 
insula campaign,  then  preferred  by  Mc- 
Clellan, and  the  movement  upon  Manassas. 
Lincoln  did  not  arbitrarily  command  ; he 


sought  to  be  convinced  as  to  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong,  and  all  who  knew 
him  would  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  no  public  man  was  more  easily  ap- 
proached when  his  own  convictions  were 
to  be  questioned  by  sincere,  intelligent 
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men.  These  are  his  incisive  inquiries  to 
McClellan  : 

Does  not  your  plan  involve  a greatly  larger  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  than  mine  ? 

Wherein  is  a victory  more  certain  by  your  plan 
than  mine  ? 

Wherein  is  a victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan 
than  mine  ? 

In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this,  that  it 
would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy’s  connections, 
while  mine  would  ? 

In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a retreat  be  more 
difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

Lincoln’s  thorough  knowledge  of  army 

MATTERS. 

I cite  these  inquiries  of  Lincoln,  not  to 
show  that  he  was  either  right  or  wrong  in 
his  judgment,  but  to  convey  a just  appre- 
ciation of  his  careful  study  of  the  military 
situation  at  that  early  period  of  the  war; 
his  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
results  of  campaigns,  an^  his  entire  willing- 
ness to  gain  the  best  information  to  revise 
his  judgment,  if  in  error.  McClellan  was 
so  tenacious  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
Peninsula  campaign,  that  Lincoln,  after 
much  deliberation,  reluctantly  yielded  his 
convictions,  and  from  the  day  that  he  did 
so  he  certainly  sought,  in  every  way  that 
he  could  consistently  with  his  views  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  capital,  to  aid  McClellan 
in  his  movement.  About  this  time  Lincoln 
was  much  perplexed  by  another  grave  dis- 
pute with  McClellan.  Lincoln  believed 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  organize  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  into  army  corps, 
with  responsible  commanders,  while  Mc- 
Clellan was  unwilling  to  accept  that  method 
of  organization,  for  reasons  that  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  The  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  movement  of  the  armies  on 
the  2 2 d of  February  was  not  obeyed,  and 
on  the  8th  of  March  Lincoln  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  to  Mc- 
Clellan to  divide  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
into  four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded 
by  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelmann,  and 
Keyes,  with  a reserve  force  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  under  command  of  Wads- 
worth. A fifth  corps  was  also  ordered  to 
be  formed,  with  Banks  as  commander. 
On  the  same  day  he  issued  “ President’s 
General  Order  No.  3,”  directing  that  no 
change  of  base  of  operations  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  should  be  made  without 
leaving  for  the  defence  of  Washington  a 
sufficient  force  to  make  the  capital  entirely 
secure. 

This  order  went  to  the  very  marrow  of 
what  is  yet  an  unsettled  dispute  between 


the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  of  McClellan  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  controversy.  It  necessarily 
withheld  from  direct  cooperation  with 
McClellan  a considerable  portion  of  the 
army  that  could  have  been  utilized  in  the 
effort  to  capture  Richmond,  if  it  had  been 
deemed  safe  to  uncover  Washington. 
McClellan  advanced  upon  Manassas,  only 
to  find  it  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  at  McClellan’s 
quarters,  Fairfax  Court  House,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  against  Richmond  by  the 
Peninsula.  The  only  diversity  of  senti- 
ment at  that  council  was  as  to  whether 
twenty-five  thousand  or  forty  thousand 
men  should  be  detached  for  the  defence  at 
Washington  ; Keyes,  Heintzelmann,  and 
McDowell  favoring  the  smaller  number, 
and  Sumner  the  larger  number.  I should 
here  note  a circumstance  that  I think  is  not 
generally  understood.  On  the  nth  of 
March,  when  McClellan  was  advancing  with 
his  army  on  Manassas,  Lincoln  issued  an 
order  practically  removing  him  from  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  by  limiting 
his  command  only  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  operating  with  him  against  Rich- 
mond. This  order  has  been  variously  dis- 
cussed from  the  different  standpoints  held 
by  the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  McClellan, 
and  with  the  merits  of  the  controversy  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal.  I want  to  say, 
however,  that  those  who  assume  that  Lin- 
coln limited  McClellan’s  command  because 
of  any  personal  prejudice  against  him,  are 
in  error.  He  appointed  no  successor  as 
commander-in-chief,  but  obviously  left  the 
place  open  for  him  who  should  win  it. 
It  is  evident  that  his  difficulties  with  Mc- 
Clellan about  advancing  upon  Richmond, 
and  about  the  organization  of  his  army, 
had  somewhat  impaired  Lincoln’s  confi- 
dence in  McClellan  as  commander-in- 
chief ; but  I speak  advisedly  when  I say 
that  he  sincerely  hoped  that  McClellan 
would  succeed  in  his  Richmond  campaign 
by  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  capital, 
and  thus  prove  his  right  to  be  restored  as 
commander-in-chief.  I know  that  Lincoln 
cherished  that,  hope,  and  meant  that  the 
captor  of  Richmond  should  be  made 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Nor 
is  this  statement  without  strong  corrobo- 
ration from  circumstance.  The  position 
of  commander-in-chief  was  not  filled  by 
Lincoln  until  precisely  four  months  after 
McClellan  had  been  relieved  from  it  ; 
namely,  on  the  nth  of  August,  1862,  and 
just  four  days  after  McClellan’s  letter  to 
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the  President,  written  at  Harrison’s  Land- 
ing, severely  criticising  not  only  the  mili- 
tary but  the  political  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 


A FATEFUL  LETTER  OF  McCLELLAN’s. 

That  was  a fateful  letter  for  McClellan. 
It  did  not  resolve  Lincoln  against  the  fur- 
ther support  of  McClellan,  nor  do  I believe 
that  it  seriously  prejudiced  McClellan  in 
Lincoln’s  estimation,  as  was  shown  by  his 


restoration  of  McClellan  to  command  af- 
ter Pope’s  defeat  soon  thereafter  ; but  it  so 
thoroughly  defined  partisan  lines  between 
McClellan  and  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  when  Lincoln  called  Mc- 
Clellan to  the  command  of  the  defences  of 
Washington,  he  had  to  do  it  against  the 
united  voice  of  his  cabinet,  and  against 
the  protests  of  almost,  if  not  quite,  a united 
party  in  Congress  ■ and  in  the  country. 
However  earnestly  Lincoln  may  have  de- 
sired to  support  McClellan  thereafter,  he 
was  greatly  weakened  in  his  ability  to  do 
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so.  His  letters  to  McClellan  daring  the 
Peninsular  campaign  are  an  interesting 
study.  All  of  them  are  singularly  gener- 
ous, and  never  offensive,  and  exhibit  the 
sincerest  desire  of  the  President  to  render 
McClellan  every  support  possible,  without 
exposing  Washington  to  what  he  deemed 
reasonable  peril  of  capture.  Only  a week 
before  this  political  letter  was  written, 
McClellan  had  addressed  Stanton  a long 
letter,  in  which  he  said  : “ If  I save  this 
army  now,  I tell  you  plainly  that  I owe 
no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  persons  in 
Washington.  You  have  done  your  best  to 
sacrifice  this  army.”  That  McClellan,  like 
Lincoln,  did  everything  with  the  most  pa- 
triotic purposes,  and  with  intended  loyalty 
to  every  duty,  I do  not  doubt ; but  the 
issue  remains  now,  nearly  a generation  after 
the  dispute  began,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
throughout  all  the  pages  of  future  his- 
tory. 

F'our  days  after  the  Harrison  Landing 
letter  was  delivered  to  the  President,  Hal- 
leck  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 
The  office  remained  vacant  precisely  four 
months,  during  which  time  there  never 
was  a doubt  that  Halleck  would  be  called 
to  the  position  unless  McClellan  should  be 
restored.  Soon  after  Lincoln  returned 
from  his  visit  to  McClellan  on  the  Penin- 
sula, at  which  time  McClellan’s  letter  was 
delivered-  in  person  to  Lincoln,  Halleck 
urged  the  removal  of  McClellan  from  com- 
mand ; but  Lincoln  overruled  him,  and  in- 
stead of  ordering  the  Army  of  the  Penin- 
sula back  to  the  support  of  Pope,  McClellan 
was  ordered  to  come  with  his  forces.  How 
McClellan  ceased  to  have  a command 
when  his  army  was  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  General  Pope,  I *need  not 
stop  to  relate.  Pope  was  defeated  and 
routed  and  driven  back  into  the  en- 
trenchments of  Washington.  In  this  emer- 
gency Lincoln  braved  the  unanimous  hos- 
tility of  his  cabinet  and  of  his  political 
friends  by  calling  upon  McClellan  in  per- 
son in  Washington,  and  asking  him  to  take 
command  of  the  defences  of  the  capital, 
which  practically  gave  him  command  of 
the  entire  army  while  it  was  defending 
Washington.  It  was  not  a difficult  matter 
to  defend  the  capital  with  the  complete 
system  of  entrenchments  constructed  by 
McClellan.  There  were  a score  of  generals 
in  the  army  who  could  have  done  that,  but 
what  the  army  needed  most  of  all  was 
reorganization.  It  was  broken,  dispirited, 
almost  hopeless,  and  Lincoln  knew  that  no 
man  approached  McClellan  as  a military 
organizer.  To  use  his  own  language  on 


the  occasion,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hay  in  his 
diary  : “ There  is  no  one  in  the  army  who 
can  command  these  fortifications,  and  lick 
these  troops  of  ours  into  shape,  half  as  well 
as  he  [McClellan]  can.”  In  this  severe 
trial  Lincoln  was  not  forgetful  of  his 
duties  of  commander-in-chief.  On  the 
3d  of  September,  the  day  after  assigning 
McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  defences 
of  Washington,  he  issued  an  order  to 
General-in-Chief  Halleck,  directing  him  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  organ- 
ize an  army  for  active  operations,  to  take 
the  field  against  the  enemy.  The  Antietam 
campaign  logically  followed  as  Lee  ad- 
vanced into  Maryland,  and  McClellan, 
without  any  special  assignment,  took  the 
field  against  Lee,  resulting  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam  and  the  retreat  of  Lee  back  to 
Virginia. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  McCLELLAN’s 
COMMAND. 

On  the  28th  of  June  Lincoln  addressed  a 
letter  to  Seward,  in  which  he  outlined  the 
policy  of  the  war  in  all  the  different  de- 
partments. This  was  after  the  failure  of 
the  Peninsula  campaign.  It  proved  how 
thoroughly  Lincoln  kept,  in  view  his  com- 
prehensive strategy  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam 
there  was  continued  dispute  between  Lin- 
coln and  McClellan,  arising  from  what 
Lincoln  believed  to  be  tardiness  on  the 
part  of  the  commander  of  the  army  to 
pursue  the  enemy.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  speedily  followed  McClel- 
lan’s victory  at  Antietam,  and  that  rather 
intensified  the  opposing  political  views  of 
the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  McClellan.  In 
a private  letter  written  by  McClellan  on 
September  25th,  and  given  in  his  own  book 
(page  615),  McClellan  said:  “The  Presi- 
dent’s late  proclamation,  the  continuation 
of  Stanton  and  Halleck  in  office,  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  retain  my 
commission  and  self-respect  at  the  same 
time  ; ” and  McClellan  did  not  soften  the 
asperities  of  the  occasion  by  an  address  to 
his  army,  issued  on  the  7th  of  October, 
defining  the  relations  of  those  in  the  mili- 
tary service  toward  the  civil  authorities. 
He  said  : “ The  remedy  for  political  errors, 
if  any  are  committed,  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls.” 
I give  these  quotations  to  show  under 
what  grievances,  whether  real  or  assumed, 
McClellan  suffered  during  this  controversy  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  chasm 
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between  the  President  and  his  general 
gradually  widened  because  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  intensity  of  party  preju- 
dice against  McClellan.  During  all  this 
dispute  Lincoln  never  exhibited  even  a 
shadow  of  resentment  in  anything  that  he 
said  or  did,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record, 
and  on  the  13th  of  October  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  letter  to  McClellan,  in  -which  he 
temperately,  but  very  thoroughly,  dis- 
cussed all  the  strategic  lines  of  McClellan’s 
prospective  advance  into  Virginia,  showing 
the  most  complete  familiarity  not  only  with 
the  country  that  the  army  was  to  occupy, 


but  with  all  the  accepted  rules  of  modern 
warfare.  This  controversy  culminated  in 
McClellan’s  removal  from  his  command  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1862,  and  that  dated 
the  end  of  his  military  career.  He  was 
ordered  to  report  at  Trenton  for  further 
orders,  where  he  remained  until  the  day  of 
the  Presidential  election  in  1864,  when  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  Sheridan’s 
appointment  as  his  successor  was  an- 
nounced in  one  of  Stanton’s  characteristic 
bulletins  on  the  following  day,  along  with 
the  news  of  McClellan’s  disastrous  defeat 
for  the  Presidency. 
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Lincoln’s  sharp  rebuke  to  hooker. 

I have  given  much  time  in  this  paper 
to  Lincoln’s  relations  with  McClellan,  be- 
cause they  present,  in  the  strongest  light, 
Lincoln’s  positive  exercise  of  the  high 
prerogatives  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  Whether  he  did  it  wisely  or 
unwisely  in  his  protracted  controversy 
with  McClellan,  cannot  be  here  discussed, 
but  the  case  of  McClellan  stands  out  most 
conspicuously  as  showing  how  completely 
Lincoln  accepted  and  discharged:  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief.  The 
most  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  engaged  soon  followed 
McClellan’s  retirement,  when  Burnside  was 
repulsed  at  Fredericksburg.  At  no  stage 
of  the  war  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  such  a demoralized  condition  as  during 
the  period  from  the  defeat  of  Fredericks- 
burg until  Hooker  was  called  to  the  com- 
mand. Lincoln  believed  that  some  of 
Burnside’s  corps  commanders  were  un- 
faithful to  him,  and  where  was  he  to  get  a 
commander  ? It  is  an  open  secret  that 
Sedgwick,  Meade,  and  Reynolds  each  in 
turn  declined  it,  and  the  President  finally 
turned  to  Hooker  as  the  only  man  whose 
enthusiasm  might  inspire  the  demoralized 
army  into  effectiveness  as  an  aggressive 
military  power.  That  Lincoln  was  much 
distressed  at  the  condition  then  existing  is 
evident  from  many  sources,  but  he  makes 
it  specially  evident  in  a characteristic  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  Hooker  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1863,  telling  him  of  his  assign- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  this  letter  he  says  to  Hooker  : 
“ I think  that  during  General  Burnside’s 
command  of  the  army,  you  have  taken 
counsel  of  your  ambition  and  thwarted  him 
as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you  did 
a great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to  a 
most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother 
officer.  I have  heard,  in  such  a way  as  to 
believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that 
both  the  army  and  the  government  needed 
a dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  this, 
but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I have  given  you 
the  command.  Only  those  generals  who 
gain  success  can  set  up  as  dictators.  What 
I now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I 
will  risk  the  dictatorship.”  Hooker  ac- 
cepted this  pointed  admonition  like  a true 
soldier.  His  answer  was  : “ He  talks  to 
me  like  a father.  I shall  not  answer  this 
letter  until  I have  won  a great  victory.” 
On  the  nth  of  April  Lincoln  again  left  a 
record  of  his  views  as  to  the  proper  move- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in 


which  he  pointedly  declared  the  true 
policy  of  making  the  army  of  Lee  the 
objective  point,  instead  of  the  Confederate 
capital,  and  from  that  theory  he  never 
departed.  In  this  memorandum  he  said  : 
“ Our  prime  object  is  the  enemy’s  army  in 
front  of  us,  and  not  with  or  about  Rich- 
mond at  all,  unless  it  be  incidental  to  the 
main  object.” 

hooker’s  series  of  misfortunes. 

I need  not  give  in  detail  the  result  of 
Hooker’s  campaign  to  Chancellorsville.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  strategic 
movements  of  the  war  in  the  beginning, 
and  one  of  the  most  strangely  disastrous 
results  at  the  close.  On  the  day  after 
Hooker’s  retreat  back  across  the  Rapidan 
the  President  wrote  him  a letter,  in  which 
there  is  not  a trace  of  complaint  against 
the  commander,  but  clearly  conveying 
Lincoln’s  profound  sorrow  at  the  result. 
He  asked  Hooker  whether  he  had  any  plans 
for  another  early  movement,  concluding 
with  these  words  : “ If  you  have  not,  please 
inform  me,  so  that  I,  incompetent  as  I 
may  be,  can  try  and  assist  in  the  formation 
of  some  plan  for  the  army.”  When  Lee 
began  his  movement  northward  toward 
Gettysburg,  Hooker  proposed  to  attack 
Lee’s  rear  as  soon  as  the  movement  was 
fully  developed,  to  which  Lincoln  promptly 
replied,  disapproving  of  the  plan  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  at  Fredericksburg,  which 
was  Lee’s  rear,  because  the  enemy  would 
be  in  intrenchments,  and,  to  use  Lincoln’s 
language,  “ so  man  for  man  worst  you  at 
that  point,  while  his  main  force  wTould,  in 
some  way,  be  getting  an  advantage  of  you 
northward.”  He  added  : “ In  one  word,  I 
would  not  take  any  risk  of  being  entangled 
upon  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped  half 
over  a fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
front  and  rear  without  a fair  chance  to 
gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other.”  Hooker’s 
next  suggestion  was  to  let  Lee  move  north- 
ward, and  make  a swift  march  upon  Rich- 
mond ; but  this  was  also  rejected  by  Lin- 
coln because,  as  he  says,  Richmond  when 
invested  could  not  be  taken  in  twenty 
days,  and  he  added  : “ I think  Lee’s  army 
and  not  Richmond  is  your  sure  objective 
point.”  This  was  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1863.  On  the  14th  of  June  he  again  tele- 
graphed Hooker  urging  him  to  succor  Win- 
chester, which  was  then  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  Lee’s  army,  in  which  he  made 
the  following  quaint  suggestion  : “ If  the 
head  of  Lee’s  army  is  at  Martinsburg,  and 
the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between 
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Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  the  necessary  to  success.  On  the  27th  of  June 
animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere.  Could  Hooker  was  relieved  from  command  at 
you  not  break  him  ? ” On  the  i6thof  June  his  own  request,  and  Meade  was  charged 
he  addressed  a private  letter  to  Hooker  in  with  the  responsibility  of  fighting  the 
which  he  spoke  to  him  with  the  kind  decisive  battle  of  the  war  at  Gettysburg, 
frankness  so  characteristic  of  him,  gently  The  defeat  of  Lee  at  Gettysburg  decided 
portraying  his  faults  and  kindly  pointing  the  issue  of  the  war.  Many  bloody  bat- 
the  way  for  him  to  act  in  harmony  with  ties  were  fought  thereafter,  but  from  the 
Halleck,  and  all  others  whose  aid  was  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
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eracy  was  a lost  cause,  and  the  man  who 
won  that  battle  should  have  been  the 
chieftain  of  the  war. 

Lincoln’s  attitude  toward  meade. 

I may  here  properly  introduce  two  de- 
spatches received  by  Lincoln  from  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg, 
which,  I personally  know,  did  much  to 
make  Lincoln  distrust  the  capacity  of  both 
McClellan  and  Meade  to  appreciate  the 
great  purpose  of  the  war.  When  Lee  had 
retreated  across  the  Potomac  from  Antie- 
tam on  the  19th  of  September,  1862,  Mc- 
Clellan telegraphed  : “ Our  victory  was 
complete.  The  enemy  is  driven  back  into 
Virginia.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are 
now  safe.”  Meade’s  congratulation  to  the 
army  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  July  4, 
1863,  closes  as  follows:  “Our  task  is  not 
yet  accomplished,  and  the  commanding 
general  looks  to  the  army  for  greater  ef- 
forts to  drive  from  our  soil  every  vestige 
of  the  presence  of  the  invader.”  The  fact 
that  both  these  commanders  seemed  to 
assume  that  their  great  work  was  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  Northern  soil,  impressed 
Lincoln  profoundly.  In  Mr.  Hay’s  diary 
Lincoln  is  quoted  as  saying,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  despatch  : “ Will  our  generals 
never  get  that  idea  out  of  their  heads  ? 
The  whole  country  is  our  soil.”  His  the- 
ory of  the  war  was  that  the  enemy  could 
be  fought  much  more  advantageously  on 
Northern  soil  than  in  the  South,  as  it  en- 
abled concentration  of  Northern  forces, 
and  diffused  Southern  forces  in  maintain- 
ing lines  of  supply  ; and  before  either  of 
these  battles  were  fought  he  had  pub- 
licly declared  his  theory  that  Lee’s  army 
was  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  and  that 
Richmond  and  other  important  military 
centres  would  be  valueless  while  Lee’s 
army  was  unbroken.  It  is  known  that 
Lincoln  was  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
censure  Meade  for  not  fighting  another 
battle  at  Williamsport.  I saw  the  Presi- 
dent soon  after  that  battle,  and  was  amazed 
at  his  thorough  familiarity  with  every  high- 
way and  mountain  pass  which  the  armies 
had  open  to  them.  As  it  was  near  my  own 
home  I knew  how  accurate  his  information 
was,  and  he  questioned  me  minutely  as  to 
distances  and  opportunities  of  the  two 
armies  in  the  race  to  Williamsport.  When 
I asked  him  the  direct  question  whether 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  what  Meade  had 
accomplished,  he  answered  in  these  words  : 
“Now  don’t  misunderstand  me  about  Gen- 
eral Meade.  I am  profoundly  grateful 


down  to  the  bottom  of  my  boots  for  what 
he  did  at  Gettysburg,  but  I think  if  I had 
been  General  Meade  I would  have  fought 
another  battle.”  He  was  extremely  care- 
ful to  avoid  injustice  to  any  of  his  com- 
manders, and  after  fully  considering  the 
whole  subject,  he  excused  rather  than  justi- 
fied Meade  for  not  delivering  battle  to 
Lee  at  Williamsport.  Had  Meade  done 
so  and  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  the 
great  general  of  the  war;  but  there  are  few 
generals  who  would  have  fought  that  bat- 
tle with  the  forces  of  both  sides  nearly 
equal  and  Lee  entrenched.  Had  he  fought 
it  and  failed,  he  would  have  been  severely 
censured  ; but  failing  to  fight,  he  lost  his 
one  opportunity  to  be  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  war. 

I need  not  refer  in  detail  to  the  Pope 
campaign  of  1862.  It  is  known  that  the 
appointment  of  Pope  and  the  creation  of 
his  department  were  entirely  Lincoln’s 
own  acts.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his 
cabinet  he  slipped  off  quietly  to  West 
Point  to  confer  with  General  Scott,  but 
what  transpired  between  them  no  one  ever 
learned  from  Lincoln.  Indeed,  so  much 
were  Lincoln  and  the  country  perplexed 
about  military  commanders  in  1862-63  that 
Senator  Wade  conceived  the  idea  of  makifig 
himself  lieutenant-general  and  commander 
of  the  armies,  and  had  many  supporters. 
In  this  he  followed  the  precedent  of  Sen- 
ator Benton  during  the  Mexican  War,  who 
then  made  an  earnest  effort  to  be  appointed 
generalissimo  to  supersede  both  Scott  and 
Taylor  in  the  direction  of  military  opera- 
tions in  Mexico. 

LINCOLN  PERSONALLY  ORDERS  A CAM- 
PAIGN IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  campaign  for  the  relief  of  East 
Tennessee  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  early  con- 
ceptions, and  in  September,  1862,  he  went 
to  the  War  Department  personally  and  left 
a memorandum  order  for  a campaign  into 
that  State.  Many  reasons  combined  to 
prevent  early  obedience  to  his  orders,  but 
from  that  time  there  was  not  a movement 
made  in  the  West  that  Lincoln  did  not 
carefully  examine  and  revise  to  hasten  the 
relief  of  Tennessee;  and  his  letter  to  Hal- 
leck,  February  16,  1862,  when  Fort  Donel- 
son  was  about  to  be  captured,  outlined  a 
policy  of  campaign  to  reach  the  heart  of 
Tennessee.  While  he  thus  carefully  revised 
every  strategic  movement,  he  always  scru- 
pulously avoided  giving  instructions  which 
might  embarrass  a general  fighting  in  a 
distant  field.  After  the  defeat  and  victory 
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at  Shiloh  he  called  Halleck  to  the  field 
to  shield  General  Grant  from  the  grossly 
unjust  opposition  that  was  surging  against 
him,  and  in  a letter  to  Halleck  he  said  : 
“ I have  no  instructions  to  give  you  ; go 
ahead,  and  all  success  attend  you.” 

The  failure  of  the  iron-clads  at  Charles- 
ton in  1863  was  one  of  the  sore  disappoint- 
ments of  the  war,  and  Lincoln’s  instructions, 
sent  soon  after  jointly  to  General  Hunter 
and  Admiral  Dupont,  are  explicit  as  to 
what  they  shall  attempt  to  do.  When 
General  Banks  was  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  in 

1862,  with  a com- 
mand of  twenty 
thousand  men,  Lin- 
coln’s letter  to  him, 
dated  November 
2 2d,  pointedly  illus- 
trates his  complete 
familiarity  with  the 
purposes,  of  the 
campaign,  and  his 
admonitions  to 
General  Banks  pre- 
sent a singular  mix- 
ture of  censure  and 
charitable  judg- 
ment. When  we 
turn  to  his  letter  to 
General  Grant, 
written  July  13, 

1863,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Vicks- 
burg, we  will  recall 
how  carefully  Lin- 
coln observed  all 
strategic  move- 
ments, and  also  how 
he  judged  them. 

He  was  glad  to  con- 
fess error  when  the 
truth  required  it, 
and  in  his  letter  of 
thanks  to  Grant 
he  told  him  that  he  believed  that  Grant 
should  have  moved  differently,  but  added  : 
“I  now  wish  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
knowledgment that  you  were  right  and  I 
was  wrong.”  Early  in  the  year  1864  Lin- 
coln directed  the  movement  into  Florida, 
which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  battle  at 
Olustee,  but  he  intended  it  as  a political 
rather  than  as  a military  expedition.  He 
in  like  manner  directed  combined  military 
and  political  movements  in  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland,  and  Missouri.  While  Hal- 
leck was  nominally  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  he  had  gradually  ceased  to  be 
anything  more  than  the  chief  of  staff. 


Lincoln  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Hay’s  diary  as 
saying  that,  although  Halleck  had  stipu- 
lated when  he  accepted  the  position,  that  it 
should  be  with  the  full  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office,  after  the  defeat  of 
Pope,  Halleck  had  “ shrunk  from  responsi- 
bility whenever  it  was  possible.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  8th  of  March,  1864, 
when  Lincoln  and  Grant  met  for  the  first 
time,  and  Lincoln  personally  delivered  to 
Grant  his  commission  as  lieutenant-general. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  was  assigned  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  From 
that  day  Lincoln 
practically  abdicat- 
ed  his  powers 
as  commander  - in  - 
chief,  so  far  as  they 
related  to  army 
movements.  He 
had  found  a com- 
mander in  whom  he 
had  implicit  faith, 
and  one  who  was 
fully  in  accord  with 
his  theory  that  the 
overthrow  of  Lee’s 
army  would  be  the 
overthrow  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  Lin- 
coln did  not  conceal 
his  purpose  to  im- 
pose the  entire 
responsibility  on 
Grant.  In  a letter 
written  to  Grant 
April  30,  1864,  just 
before  Grant’s 
movement  in  the 
Wilderness  cam- 
paign, Lincoln  said : 
“ The  particulars  of 
your  plan  I neither 
know  nor  seek  to 
know.  You  are  vigi- 
lant and  self-reliant, 
and,  pleased  with  these,  I wish  not  to  intrude 
any  constraint  or  restraint  upon  you.”  Lin- 
coln not  only  meant  what  he  said,  but  he  ful- 
filled his  promise  to  the  end.  How  heartily 
he  was  in  accord  with  Grant  is  known  to 
all.  There  never  was  a military  or  person- 
al dispute  between  them,  and  Lincoln  felt 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
appointment  of  Grant  when  he  received 
from  the  desperate  carnage  of  the  Wilder- 
ness the  inspiring  despatch  : “ I propose 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer.”  He  had  like  faith  in  Sherman, 
and  after  his  capture  of  Atlanta  was  more 
than  willing  to  assent  to  Sherman’s  March 
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to  the  Sea,  because  he  trusted  the  man 
who  was  to  lead  the  army  in  that  heroic 
movement.  In  his  letter  of  congratula- 
tions to  Sherman  at  Savannah,  December 
26,  1864,  he  told  how  anxious  and  fearful 
he  was  when  Sherman  left  Atlanta,  but 
added:  “Remembering  that  ‘nothing 

risked  nothing  gained,’  I did  not  interfere. 
Now  the  undertaking  being  a success,  the 
honor  is  all  yours,  for  I believe  none  of 
us  went  farther  than  to  acquiesce.” 

Soon  after  Sherman’s  march  into  North 
Carolina,  Lincoln  met  Grant  and  Sherman 
at  City  Point,  where  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  war  was  fully  discussed,  and  where  he 
gave  his  last  suggestions  as  commander- 
in-chief.  They  did  not  relate  to  the  move- 
ment of  armies  but  to  the  question  of  peace. 
The  generous  terms  given  by  Grant  to  Lee 
at  Appomattox  were  the  reflex  of  Lincoln’s 
suggestions  at  City  Point,  although  doubt- 
less in  hearty  accord  with  the  great  war- 
rior’s convictions  ; and  Sherman,  in  his 
original  agreement  with  Johnston  for  the 


surrender  of  his  army,  simply  executed 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  directions  or  suggestions  as 
he  understood  them.  The  assassination  of 
Lincoln  suddenly  brought  a changed  con- 
dition upon  the  country,  and  with  it  de- 
veloped the  intensest  passions  of  civil  war, 
but  of  these  Sherman  was  ignorant,  and 
he  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  accepting  terms  of  surrender 
that  became  at  once  impracticable  after 
Lincoln  had  fallen  by  the  assassin’s  bullet. 
Thus  ends  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  commander-in-chief  in  the  most  bloody 
and  heroic  war  of  modern  times.  I have 
simply  presented  facts,  leaving  for  others 
the  task  of  criticism  ; but  this  one  fact 
will  ever  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  our  civil  war,  that  Lincoln  was 
the  actual  commander-in-chief,  from  the 
first  defeat  at  Manassas  in  July,  1861,  until 
March,  1864,  when  the  Silent  Man  of  the 
West  brought  him  welcome  relief  from  that 
high  prerogative  and  gave  the  Republic 
unity  and  peace. 
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By  Ian  Maclaren. 

[We  are  enabled  through  the  courtesy  of  Dodd,  Mead  & Company  to  publish  here- 
with a short  story  by  a new  writer  of  great  power.  This  story  is  from  the  book  enti- 
tled “Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,”  by  Ian  Maclaren,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Ian  Maclaren  is  the  author  of  whom  the  year  1894  will  be  especially  proud.  He 
is  the  latest  of  that  magnificent  group  of  writers  beginning  with  Stevenson,  and  includ- 
ing “ Q,”  Kipling,  Doyle,  Barrie,  Weyman,  Crockett,  Hope,  and  others. — Editor.] 


I. 

A GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

DRUMTOCHTY  was  accustomed  to 
break  every  law  of  health,  except 
wholesome  food  and  fresh  air,  and  yet  had 
reduced  the  Psalmist’s  farthest  limit  to  an 
average  life-rate.  Our  men  made  no  dif- 
ference in  their  clothes  for  summer  or 
winter,  Drumsheugh  and  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  farmers  condescending  to  a topcoat 
on  Sabbath,  as  a penalty  of  their  position, 
and  without  regard  to  temperature.  They 
wore  their  blacks  at  a funeral,  refusing  to 
cover  them  with  anything,  out  of  respect 
to  the  deceased,  and  standing  longest  in 
the  kirkyard  when  the  north  wind  was 
blowing  across  a hundred  miles  of  snow. 
If  the  rain  was  pouring  at  the  Junction, 


then  Drumtochty  stood  two  minutes  longer 
through  sheer  native  dourness  till  each 
man  had  a cascade  from  the  tail  of  his 
coat,  and  hazarded  the  suggestion,  half- 
way to  Kildrummie,  that  it  had  been  “ a 
bit  scrowie  ; ” a “ scrowie  ” being  as  far 
short  of  a “ shoor  ” as  a “ shoor  ” fell  be- 
low “ weet.” 

This  sustained  defiance  of  the  elements 
provoked  occasional  judgments  in  the 
shape  of  a “ hoast  ” (cough),  and  the  head 
of  the  house  was  then  exhorted  by  his 
women  folk  to  “change  his  feet”  if  he 
had  happened  to  walk  through  a burn  on 
his  way  home,  and  was  pestered  generally 
with  sanitary  precautions.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  the  gudeman  treated  such  ad- 
vice with  contempt,  regarding  it  as  suit- 
able for  the  effeminacy  of  towns,  but  not 
seriously  intended  for  Drumtochty.  Sandy 
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